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Literary Criticism: A Test Case for Colonial Consciousness 

Humanities and Social Sciences constitute a huge proportion of total student population 
in Indian Universities today, which include various levels of courses from undergraduate level 
to doctoral level. It has been estimated that around 40 - 50 percent of the students at 
undergraduate level in the Indian Universities are enrolled in Humanities and Social Sciences 
which are called Arts. Of these courses in Arts more than 50 percent students study language 
and literature. 

If we take a cursory view of what is being taught and learnt in literature departments in 
India one can easily say that the central activity of the teaching learning process seems to be of 
engaging with texts. What is taught here is a series of theories and methods that tell us how to 
read a text, get to the nearest meaning, interpret texts, to locate a text and its place in the literary 
history, conceptual developments etc. We can affirmatively say that; the central concern of the 
literature departments is to learn to engage with the texts. 
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When it comes to the departments that deal with literary texts, any student and 
especially those who are embedded in a traditional background starts facing innumerable 
problems. From our childhood in Karnataka, many of us are very familiar with Gamaka, Tala 
Maddale, Harikatha, Kamsale, Veeragase etc. as part of Aarati in various rituals and so on. 
These are various traditions engaging with the texts that each of these traditions have. They 
draw these from some Purana or Itihasa too, but there is a whole tradition of people who learn 
these things as a part of their ritual life and transmit it meticulously. Before we could even 
think whether these are useful to us, we become not only part of these rich traditions, but also 
practice them joyously. But problem arises when we start these very texts as part of Literature 
syllabi. Even the texts like Mrichhakatika, Shakuntala or Raghuvamsha that were part of the 
course that we studied through translation appeared to have totally unrecognisable dimension 
of studying it. The way in which our traditions spoke about these texts were not even 
recognisable in the discussion of these texts in the classrooms. For instance, elements like 
critical editions, questions of meaning of Dharma, ideology and Vamashrama etc. which were 
discussed in the classrooms were unheard and never talked about in the performances 
associated with these traditions. These methods of critical engagements with texts did not even 
recognise, let alone acknowledgement of the possibilities of existence of other forms of 
reflecting about these texts. As a consequence, one has to make a careful choice of reading 
these in the master’s level or even to teach these because of the dearth of ways of reflection on 
these texts. This issue becomes even more significant when we can discuss Latin, Greek, 
French, German and British contributions in development of literary theories and methods, 
why is that we are unable to make room for the discussion on the way other cultures (non¬ 
western) have reflected and dealt with the texts? Is it the case that, what our traditions are doing 
with these texts are so trivial that there is nothing worth learning from them? If so, are there 
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people who had shown this trivium? If this is not the case what are the problems in literature 
departments are facing? 

The larger question that haunted me was, why is that, the disciplines in Humanities 
fail to understand and study and reflect about diverse forms of engaging with texts other than 
what has been set as the critical ways of understanding the texts by western culture. The most 
recent addition to a generation of scholars who have arrived to the same question is Venkat 
Rao, who says- 

one could ask: How come mnemocultures have no place in canonized literary 
studies? Why doesn’t philosophy engage with “orality”—with non-literacy, or with acoustic 
musical thought? How come song cultures have no place in Marxist discursive scheme? How 
would postcoloniality relate itself or respond to articulations from the margins of literacy? Can 
the twin mechanisms of disciplinarity and institution engage with mnemocultures without their 
professional protocols and epistemological certitudes?” 1 

Prior to Venkat Rao, from Srinivas Iyengar to G N Devy to Sujit Mukerjee and so on 
have recognised this problem. There are even been attempts to deal with the problem of how 
our disciplines of literature in the universities can accommodate the experience of other 
cultures, but they all have failed because of the same problems It may not be possible to list 
that discussion here because just by prescribing the text of Bharata Muni, Abhinava Gupta, 
Kalidasa and Rajashekhara with their English translation has proved to be futile. Even if you 
introduce these texts, we will be compelled to follow the same practices that are already 
existing in these disciplines. That is, for example, the question in these disciplines have always 
been about which Indology school you want to teach or which critical theory you want to 
follow? Nothing about Indian ways of dealing with the texts. 


1 D. V. Rao, Cultures of Memory in South Asia, Sophia Studies in Cross-cultural Philosophy of Traditions and 
Cultures 6, (2014), Springer. Page - 308 
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The ideological template that interpreted Indian cultural formations gained its strength 
through the mechanism of information retrieval. A plethora of documents—travel accounts, 
chronicles, autobiographies, administrative and missionary reports, manuscripts, and scholarly 
works—converged to create a massive archive and consolidated the ideologies of caste and 
religion (Gelders 2009, pp. 563-589; also, Gelders 2009-2010). A single common factor 
legitimized their authentic status: they were all considered as documents of observed reality. 
They were representations of how Europeans experienced India, say about ‘caste oppression’ 
or ‘irrationality of rituals’ derived from this reality. 

Venkat Rao’s work offers very valuable insights into how colonialism influenced the 
disciplinary practices of the literatures. His work suggests that what literature departments in 
the university or otherwise recognised as the modern Indian writing and talking about it 
involves is to reproduce the European stories of India. 

In this background I would like to locate my problem within the larger discussion that 
exists about literature. I would like to focus my attention, to start with, one disciplinary practice 
viz. Literary Criticism. Instead of getting into the existing debate about which school of literary 
criticism or which way of doing literary criticism is useful to Indian texts, focus will be on the 
practice of literary criticism. Also, no comparison is made between western and Indian literary 
criticism the way it is discussed in the Humanities departments. I will start my argument 
drawing from S N Balagangadhara’s 2 argument on why such comparisons are not possible 


2 S. N. Balagangadhara (1985): “...We Shall Not Cease from Exploration...”, while discussing the project of 
decolonisation of human sciences, he says there are rival theories in the field of social sciences: structural 

as against cognitive anthropology; Austrian school of economics against Keynesian economics; Marxian 
economics against Micro and Macroeconomics; Parsonian as against Weberian sociology...etc. Therefore, it 
might appear that our problems are solved, even before we have formulated them. It becomes merely a question 
of ascertaining which of these competitor theories are best suited for the job we have in mind”. 

But going further he shows, “Without the least bit of exaggeration, it could be held that the study of societies and 
cultures is a project initiated by the Western world. Over the centuries. Western intellectuals have studied both 
themselves and other cultures and, in the process of doing so, they have developed a set of theories and 
methodologies to understand the human world. What we call ‘social sciences’ are the result of the gigantic labour 
performed .... all over the world over a long period of time”. 

That means we are not comparing theories across two cultures but they are part of the theorisation of the same 
culture. Therefore, in this comparative scale comparing Western theories as opposed to Indian theories is not 
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today. Instead, I would like to focus my attention towards what is this practice called literary 
criticism which is so central to study literature today and I would like to argue that the way 
Indians practice literary criticism today is a means of spreading colonial consciousness and I 
would be keen on showing how literary critics irrespective of different schools that these critics 
belong to, invariably use colonial consciousness as a means to judge and talk about texts. This 
is a part of the larger argument that criticism, translations and modem Indian literary texts are 
fundamentally the carriers of colonial consciousness and the institutions like the university 
hosts them through literature departments. 

Historical growth of literature studies in India: 

One of the key developments that happened as early as 1820s in introducing British 
schools in India was to teach Indian subjects appropriate subjects which help them to develop 
higher faculty of thinking and criticism and training these minds to acquire appropriate moral 
standards. There were disputes regarding what should be taught as appropriate curriculum to 
teach the Indian subjects. Missionaries wanted to teach Christian morality directly, but by 
1950s because of the state policy of religious neutrality they were compelled to teach secular 
curriculum. The first natural option to develop higher faculty of thinking was English literature. 
The argument for such a choice was that the English literature has procedure and methods that 
are well developed to access the classics and it also helps then to develop critical reasoning and 
appropriate standards of moral judgement. The saga of this development has been well 
documented. As a consequence, English literature became the first important discipline to be 
introduced in the curriculum. Gauri Viswanathan, in her work goes on to recognise that, 


possible today because what we can “Indian” are less Indian theories and more theories of European cultural 
experience. 
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the discipline of English came into its own in an age of colonialism, 
as well as to argue that no serious account of its growth and development can afford 
to ignore the imperial mission of educating and civilizing colonial subjects in the 

literature and thought of England, . amazingly young history of English 

literature as a subject of study (it is less than a hundred and fifty years old) is 
frequently noted, but less appreciated is the irony that English literature appeared 
as a subject in the curriculum of the colonies long before it was institutionalized in 
the home country. As early as the 1820s, when the classical curriculum still reigned 
supreme in England despite the strenuous efforts of some concerned critics to 
loosen its hold, English as the study of culture and not simply the study of language 
had already found a secure place in the British Indian curriculum”. 3 
She goes on further to note that, 

“A play like Kalidas' Shakuntala, which delighted Europeans for its 
pastoral beauty and lyric charm and led Horace Wilson, a major nineteenth-century 
Sanskrit scholar, to call it the jewel of Indian literature, was disapproved of as a 
text for study in Indian schools and colleges, and the judgment that the more 
popular forms of [Oriental literature] are marked with the “greatest immorality and 
impurity" held sway. The inability to discriminate between decency and indecency 
was deemed to be a fixed characteristic of the native mind, a symptom of the 
"dullness of their comprehension." Clearly such a statement suggests that it is not 
the morality of literature that is at issue, but the mental capabilities of the reader. 
Raising Indians to the intellectual level of their Western counterparts constituted a 
necessary prerequisite to literary instruction, especially in texts from the native 


3 Viswanathan, Gauri (1987) ‘The beginnings of English literary study in British India’, Oxford Literary 
Review, 9, nos 1 & 2.; Viswanathan, Gauri (1989) ‘Masks of Conquest: Literary study and British rule in 
India’, Oxford University press, New Delhi 
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culture, and consequently to forestalling the danger of having unfortified minds 
falsely seduced by the "impurities" of the traditional literature of the East”. 4 
It is very clear that from the beginning, literature as a discipline of Humanities was 
used as a vehicle for training the Indian mind in developing the appropriate moral faculty. 
These discussions become evident when one looks at various reports that appeared during the 
19th century, that too towards the middle and the latter half of that century. This development 
of the formation of these disciplinary practices came up with the advent of the university in 
different places of India. Then came a stage even in vernaculars there are discussions on 
criticism and the traditions of reading where Matthew Arnold, F R Leavis, I A Richards and 
others offer the basis of how to do such activities. Along with these developments, there was a 
sudden progress in translations and modem writing which include pieces of criticism, new 
poetry, novels and so on. In other words, even the so-called vernacular departments (called as 
‘Bhasha’ departments by many critics and claimed as indigenous) started imitating the model 
set by the English literature departments. 

After Independence: 

With India becoming an independent nation in 1947, there was at one side the 
nationalist sentiment, anti-colonial sentiment with imagining and sustaining nascent 
democracy and many other themes that caught attention of the literary practices; even though 
there were major claims to reject colonialism and going back to indigenous roots. One can see 
the anxiety of such a phenomenon in both the writers and the critics equally. In fact, many 
argued that critics must guide such an enterprise of influencing the sensibilities of writers. 


4 Viswanathan, Gauri (1989) ‘Masks of Conquest: Literary study and British rule in India’, Oxford University 
press. New Delhi. 
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In such a situation, taking inspiration from Edward Said’s Orientalism, postcolonial 
project took shape. All that was there was to critique the British and German Orientalism in 
the same breath critique Brahmanism, caste system, illiberal Hinduism and so on. In fact, they 
failed to recognise the point that the critique of orientalism that was championed by the 
literature departments was a way of not only reproducing European description of India, but 
also was reinforcing it through the production of new texts like poetry and fiction or through 
criticism, which was the means of understanding literary texts in the same departments. 

In this background, I am going to use S N Balagangadhara’s 5 framework which helps 
us in understanding why and how the European description of India gets reproduced while 
understanding the non-westem societies. Basically, the phenomenon of colonial consciousness 
(Balagangadhara,2009, pp 95-120) is the way one can understand how European stories of 
India get transmitted and sustained and it also demonstrates what are its consequences. In order 
to demonstrate this phenomenon, I would like use literary criticism as a test case to begin with 
and show the practice of literary criticism is nothing but a site for reproducing and sustaining 
the colonial consciousness. If I can demonstrate this process then we can start reflecting on 
how along with literary texts and translation, literary criticism just freezes the possibilities of 
reflecting on our experience. I would like hypothesise that these practices have been one of 
the sources of spreading and sustaining colonial consciousness. That is, the praxis followed in 
the literature departments are hindrance to access texts. 

Criticism is an important part of the syllabi in the literature departments. A critic has 
specialised skills to make way to understand the texts. His uniqueness lies in the fact that he 
can give a better understanding of the text than a layman’s comprehension of the text. Let us 
take the example of a novel; a very popular novel ‘Samskara’ 6 by U R Ananthamurthy. This 


5 Balagangadhra S N (2012), Reconceptualising India Studies, Oxford University Press 

6 Ramanujan A K (2012), Samskara: A Rite for A Dead Man: Translated From Kannada, Oxford India 
Perennials Paperback 
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work of fiction was taught in many social sciences departments in the west, such as 
Anthropology and Sociology. Here the attempt is to show how most of the critics have critiqued 
‘Samskara’ which is considered to be the critical commentary on Brahmanical oppressive 
structure or the hierarchical structure of Indian society-the caste system. In this analysis we 
could show how novelist’s ideas which draw stories from background assumptions from 
European descriptions of India get strengthened by the literary criticism. For this purpose, we 
use around 50 literary criticism pieces around one single novel ‘Samskara’ where these critics 
keep building a story of Indian society as an example of decadent Brahminism, caste system, 
otherworldliness of Brahmins, oppressive hierarchy etc. 

Now, let us take some of the critics and see how they have dealt with these novels. 
One of the key observations that many critics have made is about the novel is rooted in 
‘Christian morality’. While discussing the sexual encounter of Praneshacharya with Chandri 
which awakens him to bodily pleasures, “probably (he) owed significantly to Ananthamurthy’s 
favourite novelist, D.H. Lawrence’s indictment of Christian morality as a life-denying 
force...”. Also, that the Acharya’s predicament is depicted as “agony of a medieval Christian 
saint. When the critics see, something called ‘Christian morality’ then it is implicit that there 
are other kinds of moralities. So, one should explain what is this ‘Christian morality’ and how 
different it is from Indian morality. It becomes even more complicated when the critics assume 
that it is a Christian morality of the medieval European kind, what does this signify? Why 
should it be alluded with an Indian text written in 20th century? They also seem to assume that 
there exists an Indian morality or a Hindu morality, but it is unclear what is the nature of that 
morality. Assuming that they make this distinction between Indian and Christian morality, it is 
also unclear whether they are just describing that they are different or are they hinting at 
Christian morality is superior or inferior are they making an attempt to show since the text is 
deeply involved with Christian morality, the description of the society that is there in India 
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through that Agrahara is unrecognisable. It looks like these critics do not even address such 
questions. They do not even suggest that this text is an attempt to build a picture of morality 
which is culturally invariant. But this may not be the case, because the critics specifically have 
said that it is Christian morality which has made this story possible. They understand that 
cultures differ and the Acharya belongs to Indian tradition. Then does the author of the novel 
Samskara try to impose Christian morality on non - Christian subjects? While taking this 
question further, one of the critics says, 

“Praneshacharya’s awakening to the pleasures of the body, which his 
single-minded devotion to God had made him indifferent towards, probably owed 
significantly to Ananthamurthy’s favourite novelist, D.H. Lawrence’s indictment 
of Christian morality as a life-denying force... Yet, it is significant that establishing 
these influences - while knowing that an influence works in mysterious ways - 
does not make the novel seem any less locally rooted or an inauthentic cultural 
experience”. 7 

If the critic feels it is imposition of Christian morality, then why does he not make the 
distinction clear? One can simply say Christian morality is meaningful for a person who is part 
of the Christian way of living. It is common sense to say that the ethical ways of living that we 
have comes from the learning that we have got by living in that world. That means Christian 
morality might be useful to understand somebody from Europe. Why does it not occur to the 
critic that whatever may the influence author may be carrying, one cannot simply import the 
ideas of Lawrence into Indian society. He even acknowledges this fact that such influences 
work in mysterious ways (it is unclear why it is mysterious because the novel is in front of the 
critic) and yet says these influences does not make the novel less authentic or less culturally 


7 C Gowda, (2015), http://www.india-seminar.com/2015/666.htm 
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rooted. Assuming that Christian morality is not the way in which the society that is being 
discussed practices its ethical living, obviously one must say that the picture of the society 
portrayed by the author is not culturally rooted or inauthentic. Critic in this case says exactly 
opposite of it. Second, even after Christian morality used picturise a non-Christian society, if 
the critic is saying that picture is still authentic, does mean the Indian morality is the subset of 
Christian morality? If this is not the case how could one declare authenticity to such 
description? It is also surprising to note that there is no attempt by any of these critics to show 
how and why the text is the portrayal of Christian morality. At least in this case, the critic has 
problem with the usage of Christian morality but he absolutely has no problem in declaring 
that despite the usage, the novel is no less locally rooted. How do we make sense of this ki nd 
of ambiguous criticism? 

The story doesn’t end here, another critic says that the Acharya’s predicament is 
similar to ‘agony of a Christian saint’ and then further on says, 

“Praneshacharya’s search to unravel the shastric conundrum of how to 
perform the final rites of an outcaste appears almost like the agony of a medieval 
Christian saint. Therefore, when a brahmin friend once told me that the 
predicament of Samskara does not constitute a problem for a traditionalist, because 
once he realizes that the shastra does not offer a solution, he would resort to 
apaddharma, which recommends context specific solutions. I tend to agree with 
him (but also advised him to read this novel as a metaphor, and not a ‘realistic’ 
social science document).” 8 

The critic here, at the first instance declares that the novel looks like the agony of a 
Christian saint. If one who is familiar with the life of a Brahmin who is deeply involved in the 


Akshara, (2015), http://www.india-seminar.com/2015/666.htm 
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ritual life, it certainly does not by any means relates to agony of a Christian saint 9 . But taking 
the critics seriously, Praneshacharya’s character is not about a Brahmin living in India, but it 
is about a Brahmin located in the Medieval Christian sensibility, we can accept this statement, 
but later when his Brahmin friend says that ‘Shastric conundrum’ is not a problem for 
traditionalist, critic is confronted with a problem. Because for a Brahmin, how do you solve 
this issue that is being discussed in the novel is simple problem which does not require reading 
of Manu Smriti or any other Dharmashastra, but his resources from the custom is enough. Now 
suddenly critic is in problem. He recognises that what his Brahmin friend is saying is true, but 
still he insists him to read the text. But how and why should we still read, there comes a brilliant 
reply from the critic that the novel should be read as a metaphor and not as realistic social 
science text. What is the critic implying here? At a point in time the critic sees it as the depiction 
of Indian social reality, but once the question is raised from the experience of a Brahmin, 
suddenly t he says it should be read as a metaphor as it is a fictitious work. Is critic suggesting 
the reader that you read the text and don’t take it seriously? If that is the case, why such text 
be read at all? The whole critique becomes so vague that one cannot understand what the critic 
is commenting upon. The comment also suggests that this critic hints at the possibility of the 
novels being read as realistic social science text. 

Another criticism is that of V S Naipaul 10 who is a diasporic writer who says about 
Samskara that it is a real portrayal of Indian society ridden by stifling caste realities, 

“Knowingly or unknowingly, Anantamurti has portrayed a barbaric 
civilization, where the books, the laws, are buttressed by magic, and where a too 
elaborate social organization is unquickened by intellect or creativity or ideas of 
moral responsibility (except to the self in its climb to salvation). These people are 

9 For some kind of an idea around it, see Balagangadhara, S.N. (2005). "How to Speak for the Indian 
Traditions". Journal of the American Academy of Religion. 73 (4): 987-1013. 

10 V S Naipaul (2003): India a Wounded Civilization. Vintage book edition, pp:64-65 
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all helpless, disadvantaged, easily unbalanced; the civilization they have inherited 
has long gone sour; living instinctive lives, crippled by rules...” 

It is interesting to note that what Naipaul is understanding from the novel is undeniably 
true but, what Naipaul does is to take it as an illustration of Indian reality. This certainly is a 
critique which is bom out of the European description of India and cannot be understood 
otherwise. But before making this statement which is quite abrasive, he says the following 
statement, 

“His academic background seems a world away from the society he 
describes in the novel; and it is hard to assess his attitude to that society” 

This statement becomes incomprehensible because if the author’s background is 
distanced from what he writes about the traditional Indian society, then how can 
Ananthamurthy’s portrayal of ‘barbaric civilization’ seems a reality to Naipaul? When the 
critic finds it hard to assess the attitude of the author towards a society then why is he so sure 
about India is barbaric, crippled by laws etc.? 

Here I would like to quote G S Amur 11 who rightly points out that Ananthamurthy has 
‘unknowingly provided material to Orientalist conception of our culture’. This comment comes 
in the background of Samskara being discussed as caste ridden, unequal society dominated by 
Brahmins. Amur critiques this depiction of Brahmins as perpetrators of inequality or they are 
responsible for stagnancy of this society. But he neither attempts to show that why abusing of 
Brahmins/ Brahmanism amounts to Oriental conception of our society nor he denies a 
possibility that such depictions of Brahmins have nothing to do with India. Here we can see 
that the critics subscribing to the colonial descriptions of Indian society as the true description 
of our society. 


11 Hiriyadka, Muraleedhara Upadhya,(ed.2000), U R Anantamurty, Puttur Karnataka Sangha 
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What we see in the discussions above is very simple and straight forward. All the 
critics seem to have more or less the same conception of the story of caste system, Brahminism 
and Hinduism as the true description of India, and they are trying to show that novels are 
depicting that truth. In this process what one would end up finding is absurd ways of talking 
about texts which gets labelled as criticism. These examples of pieces of criticisms shown 
above are unrelated to each other and do not have any concern regarding truth and falsity. Each 
instance of criticism irrespective of the textual evidence, wants to reinforce a particular picture 
of Indian society. 
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